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ABSTRACT " 

'The issue of rural development has been surrouiided by 
a'number of 'debates regarding its nature,* types, and scale« , Included 
among*. the sources, of controversy rela.ting to rural development are 
the following areas: (1) the relation between rural development and 
indtLStrializa^tion, (2) the distribution of benefits and co;^ts 
associated witK^ development strategies, (3) the distribution of costs 
and benefits among sectors of the population, (4) th^ urban causes 
and qonseguences of rural development, (5) the possibility of 
developijig a common national strategy for rural development, and (6) ^ 
-the relation between incentives .to location of a firm in a community' 
and subseguenx economic development. Plans, for any program for rural 
development must take\into account . questions of the proper scale of 
rural development, the special nature and extent of rural poverty, 
the effects of povelrty on rural communities, existing ej^periences 
with rural development, the relationship between national economic ' 
revitalization and rural development, and the role of vocational 
education in rural economic growth. (Related reports on rural 
'development in America are available separately through ERIC— see 
note.) (HN) 
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Rural development is an elusive phrase. Proponents and opponents 
have debated. "rural development** passionately; The phrase,- perhaps even 
more than the reality, has become the focal ppint of hopes and fears, 
of optimistic predictions of a better life for rural Americans and of 

* ry 

pessimistic predictions of cont-ipued poverty and marginal ity. 

These debates have, not clarified the issues. In part, this results 
from the* very complexity of the matters involved in rural development. 



In part, it results from very limited and sometimes misdirected research 
effprts. In part, -it results from the failure, to specify and 
differentiate possib-le cx^qfippnent meaniags of the concept of rural 
development. This paper can note the research lacunae but it 
cannot remedy theip. It can, however, help clarify some of the issues 
associated with rural development jjn an attempt to ^foster a more 
focused debate .-W^eople inadvertently discussing different concepts 

B * 1 

of rural development are unlikely to contribute to the developrrfent 
of 'f/orkab^e ppl icy ^o^ions. 

The most; common interchange of. terms and the source of the 

- ^ * V 

most"^ pervasive ambiguity is the relation between r*ural development 
and rural industrialization. The old idea that industrialization 
is -synonymous with development ha^'^given way to uncertainty over 
the relationship bet\Sfeen the two. There is now a vigorous debate 
over what types <of industries located in what types of areas 
bring what types of benefits- and impose what kinils of costs both 
to communities and to various^roups within^ these communjties*^' This 
is a new debate tha-t has only begun to" legitimate the inquiry. No 



systematic development of a model of such* gfocesses and no systematic 
data-gathering" exercises have yet been undertaken. 

A second debate deals with the distribution of benefits and costs 
associated with any development strategy. One .dimension of this debate 
Is the .relation between community vitality and individ4jal well-befng. 
In some senses, thjs i§ but .a speclaj case of the larger debate now 
central, to much policy analysis— the relation between helpi^'ng groups and 



helping individuals. Too. of ten this questioji is deJbated as though 
there were adequate data and clear insights into the ramifications of 
the.issu^. A more useful approach is to begin with the question oT 
what are' the iftdioa'tors of community vitality agd individual well-beTng. 
Not only is the/e no Agreement on what such indicators might be but 
there is also a pervasive lack of data relevan^t to the discussion . ^ 
Nevertheless, the issue of community benefits i;i relation to individual 
and family benefits is one that is likely to receive in'creasing . 
attention. 

•ilk 

A third debate deals with 'the distribution of co'sts and benefi ts. among 
sectors of the population. . Who lives-' in rural ^areas? How do the 
various 'groups of fural Americans shaVe,in the costs and benefits of 
>iarious development strategies?^ The descriptive challenge-has by -no 
fne^ns bee'n met. Data remain fragmented* and inconclusive. Littrle .is . 

* e. ' 

known about the -specific impacts on* ye)ung and bid,. families and Individuals 
the more and' less educated, the long-time residents and the more recent 

e . * ■ ' » * • 

arrivals, the farmland non-farmirsectors, working people'aad retirees, ^ 

* ' ' ^ r, \^ ' 

parttime workers and* full time workers, men^and ^^omen, the Anglo* and j?^ 
minority populations. Thi^ l.ist could^ be extended. The, possibly ^ 



: - ' . • . ■ 3.. 

■'iombi nations of populations potentiality affectecj diferential ly by' 
particular rural development^strategies seems virtually endless. 

A. fourth debate centers on the urban causes, and consequences of 
rural . development. • While it is generally admitted that many urban 
problems are the consequence of previous rural problems that. have 
been relocated through urban in-migratlon, there is no agreement' 
on' solutions. Some observers stillfeel that migration is the best 
solution to rural poverty. At the individual level, the young aijd 
edt^ated seem rational in moving rather than in hoping that a development 
strategy will work— or even be attempted—in their area. However, many 
residents of rural American either do not want to relocate or would- 
have no 'greater opportunities in a different setting. The urban , 
and riational shakes in rural development are comming to be 
recognized. But, this recognition has yet to produce clarity, 
much less 'agreement, on strategies for designing publ i c* sector 

polrcies and private sector strategies based on these common interests. 

* » ...>/' 

* A fifth debate is beginning to emerge about the possibility of 

developing a comiTion national strategy for rural development. Concern 

is now manifest over competitive bidding for industries among st^t^s 

and communities. To what extent is this occurring? To what extent 

doeis s^o^ competitive bidding simply illifstrate market action ^that 

' • * 1 . 

produces the best combinations of factors cpnductve to ecottomic ^ 

/ ' - ^ ^ .... 

growth in a competi'tive economy? To what extent does such competition 

increase the co^t? and reduce the benefits for communities or for 

sectors of the rural population? What are the alternatives to this- ' 



process of comp^ti tiive* bidding? . * * 

.A sixth debate centers on the relation between incentives, to 

'location of a firro in a community and 'subsequent economic development. 
Awhile this debate is enmesjied in the preceeding set of issues surrounding 

xompeti'ti ve bidding, the debate over incentives and subsequent ^developement 
would refTiain even without the inter-state and inter-community 
competition. To the extent that communities provide faciHties and tax 
b^aks as incetives to Ipcation, someone other than the new, industry will 
have* to pay the costs. Do these people benefit from industrialization? 
Do they feel th^t they are financing dev^elopment or simply assuming 
costs that should be part of the operating expenses of firms in the 
priN/ate sector?^ What is the proper role of ci^t^ens and' their 
institutions and what is the appropriate role of the private investor? 

Eyen among those who endorse some governmental role* in rural 
developments there is a seventh debate over the appropriate governmental^ 
units to provide incentives and bear costs. The appropriate roles of ^ 
the federal, state and local governments are matters of .debate. Thi^ is 
a murkey debate/partly because there i-s no clear picture of the roles that 
these various governments are^currently playing, much less any clear 

understanding of the consequences of Various types of interventions 

if . ^ 

by these* governments*. Indeed^ a complete listing of the types of local 
governments and qua^ i-governmental agencies involved in rural ; 
development is yet to be compiled. * ^ . ^ 

These debates ove^ rural development should not obscure a high, 
Tevel" of agreement on the/gpa)s of rural development. This agreement is, 
not'surprisingly, strongest at the level of broad societal goals. 
Few people would disagree with the des'^i rabJ 1 i ty bf/balanoed rural-urban 



■development 'that would afJeyiate rural po^/ecty) stem urban in-migrat'ion 
(especially the in-migration of a poorly-reducated , low-skill, welfare 
population), strengthen rural communities, and contribute to national 
• economic prosper* ty •and social vitality. OebateiS emerge over, the 



means to achieve these generally desirable outcomes, not -over the 

ou tcopoes, themselves / ^ ^ 

^Soncern with these multiple goals Of rural development is not 

; ) 

'the basis for a 'VomafKtic rusticity** that seeks to preserve rural 
America as a museum of^sm^ll communities that can offer their residents 
'few of the benefits enjoyed by Americans in other jcommun i ties Such 
romanticism' is rarely espoused by rural Americans themselves. It is 
much more commonly endorsed by urban-bred and urban-based activists^ 
who have never Jived in a smallVura.l community. The poet-icaMy 
invoked virtues of small communities can just as easily be balanc^ by 
the isolation, lack of individual choice, and lack of individual 
'opportunities' in such commuaities. Villages are* lovely for weekends, 

but not for lifetimes. Any rural development strategy that • 

W ~ 

degenerates .ir^o museum work is unlikely to find suppoft amoiig rural 
Americans. ^ - . 



* ^ ^ Questions of Scale in Rural Development 

Questions of scale pe^vadef^ the other debates discxjssed in the 

introduction to this, paper. But, scale' has not yet become the focus 

of a distJnct debate over rural development./ Questions^ of scale 

are questions of threshholds. Eyen those who believe thap small is 

beautiful may agree that too small is not beautiful.. Identification 

Qrf-~th'es^t1ireshh0ids has not yet begun. ,Yet, individuals and -^^ 

♦ 

businesses make de facto decisions about' scale when they decide to locate 
^n particular areas! The bases of these decisions remain largely 
unresearcjied. 

Questions of scale include questions of the size of communities and 
the size of enterprises, their relationship and the relationship 
of each to individual we^ll-being. 'Viewed in this perspectfve, 
questions of scale are, in effect, questions of. the processes' of 
fostering rural development and the consequences of particufar 
development strategies. ' ' V ' » 

Questions of scale are not static. They are dynamic ques.tiorrs about 
sequences and threshholds in developmental j^rpcesses . This means that 
questions of scale are linked to a study pfi^'caus^l patti^erns^ in fostjeri.ng 
rur^l development. Under what conditions do large enterprises create 
opportunities for- smaller enterprises in^a community? What types ^of • 
small enterprises are most^likely to b^ "Supported by a large" 
enterprise in a rural community?* ""Wjl 1 the wo/Wers in particujar 
types of ^arge e^^pnj^s-^^ or less 1 ike-ly^o^ do'busifieiss with local 



retail estal^TishmentS -f'^Rt&r than withrthe stores of the nearest city? 



. ■ 7 
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These are central questions in any causal analysis of rura.l developmer 

>. * * 

Unfortunately, .theVe-4ias been vi rtual ly. no research on'these causal 

, '\ \ ' 

patterns and developmental sequences ... Aijy generalizations would be 

worse than premature — they would.be unfounded. • ' ' / 

' Tfie lack of information -on these' fundamental questions of scale- 

has muUjJ^e^cau^^ it_wa^JjQLj\tj^ ^ 



activity would automatical ly. stimulate further economic activ^ity.^ "^.^ 

This vtew res'ted impj.icitly on- an assumption that cbmmuni^es were . 

self-contained and that neither busfnesses nor indlvlduaT cpnsuili|r^ 

would look outside the Qommun^ity in thei r economi c a^t i vi ty 'ThiV; • 

has'^proved to b6 an unfbupded assumption. Many* df the*managers and 

/ skilled workers, db .not come from t;he communi ty 'and prefer 'to, spend ^ 
' * . ' ' * ^ \ . ' ' 

•their salaries on'goods mdre ^/eacfi Uy available in^ cities. < ThV 

consumption patterns of bctSinesses also seem oriente^ to urban 

* • - - • ^ ' .if 

- markets, but, ag^in',' d^fca ar^ limited. The|e tentative findings have 

/' caused increased Concern abput the problem of "capital leakage" from 

• rural coi^^nuni ties. However, it is. not always easy to determine wb6t 
. -constitutes capital leakage. Indeed, it is by no'means clear what 
*\ * constitute^ an economic community as opposed to a polt ileal 

. jurisdiction. An economic community or marked area could include 

a county or a multi-county area rather than simply a "town." These 

distinctions have rarely been made <i-n discussions of rur^l development. 

y ^ ' ;/ A second reason' for the lack of insight on matters of scale is the 

f • 

* \ nature of research efforts to date. There is a general lack of data 

» 

on the developmental experiences of real communities. Scholars have 
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' reliVd unduly and often inappropriately on census dat^. These national 

% 

aaareaate data can offer J itt.le^ insiaht into questions of scale reaarded 
as Questions of develoom^ntal seauences and threshholds. E.ven if these 

- national aaareaate data were^far more comorehens i ve and or^ecise than thev 
^ f are, thev would be inaqoroDrlatQ for an 'investiaatlon of actual, 
develoomental seauences* Since these data have not been collected 
over timejn a manner that would oermit comoarison'. scholars haved tended* 

% to substitute comoarative cross-^ecti^nal studies for actual lonai tudinal . 

* stu'dies* Th'fs^is /)reciseW^the wrowa aooroach since it deoends on 

, assumations about the verv tooic at issyjs— the temooral -seauences of 
chanae and the causal patterns of these temporal sequences. 

These same problems affect the few community case studies that 
have been done, ^ata are collected at one period of tirne but not over 
time. These case studies are often done by single researchers or 
small teams with neither the time nor the re/ources to continue the 
investigations over a pjjnilxer of >years. All- the problems of comparing case 
studies affect attempts to make generalizations about rural development 
on the basis of the few case studies that have been done. Even when the 
individual case studied are wel 1-done, thef have limited gepe^ral izabi 1 i ty unless 
they *are part of a number of studies designed to be compared. # 
It IS understandable that scholars and policy makers ^should both 

. "be eager to' generate insights into rural d evelopment wi tftput 'wa i 1 1 ng for 
^ a variety of Qommunities -to live out their complete developmental 

sequences. However, it would be possible to compe\isate for the lack of J 
historical aggregate date by, doing a series of case studies that 
include historical ecoQOTnic anthropology. Such case studies v/ould be 

.*"• ■ ■ h) ' V • • . 



a cQst effective, research^ method compared to the cost of national" 

survey research or the collection of national aggregate data. The barrier 

has not been cost but- .in understanding, what types of data. are required 

'and in determining what questions are central to. an understanding of 

t ^ * , ♦ 

}-ural development. ^ * . 

It i3 curious that there h.as been so^l ittle^ concern with questions of 
scale ia manufacturing and ^service enterprises since there has been so 
much interest *jn questions of scale of agricultural enterprises and the 
relation between farm size and community vitality. Walter Goldschmittv s 
classic study ha's b^een the object of controversy but not of neglec^, ^ 
follow-up studies have supported Goldschmitt*5 initial findings—diversity 
in the scal^e pf farms, with an emphasis on medium-sized commercial 
farms, sustains communities with a tjroad range of bus-inesses and'social 

V ^ • ^ . - 

servrces. No similar study has been done for the non-farm sectors of 

rural economies. There has been some concern with one-enterpri se* ^'company ^ 

towns" but this has been a'rtiatter more of monopoly than of scale. 

Similarly, there has been virtually no research In the rejation between 
^agricultural enterprises and* i ndustrial enterprises. Does* the presence 
of one or more large enterprises have any impact on the modal' scale of 
agricultural enterprises? No one -knows . Yet, it seem^ unl i kely "that 'the 
agricultural and industrial sectors 6f local economies would not 
affect each^other. \n some areas of'west Texas, there have been local^ ^ 
controversies pitting large plants seeking to move into an area against 
farmers and. ranchers who see ihchistries*, especially large industries, as^ 
a strain on local water supplies. Competition over resources and Q 
controversies over relative tax levels and' relative benefit^ from ^ 
tax monies seem fruitful areas for future research. * • , 

. - It- 
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Th^re is no st^istitute* for research on these matter^. The 
^ between agriculture and industry is imperfect at best. Ho one h.as>vany y 
basis for guessing whether the 'Goldschmitt indirigs on^ the relation between ^ 
agricultural scale and community vitaj^ity would afso prove valid for tKe 
relation fc^etween industrial 'scale and communi ty vi tali ty ^ , , ^ / . 
^ Some discussion, and a f^r more 1 incited amount of research, has dealt 

with th^B size of community most conducive to business vitality*. The 
, debate over "growtfx^centers" has occurred with ref.erence^ to rural America , 
as well as with reference tc policies for regionally balanced grow^^^^ 
in several of the developing nations. These d i scuss ions' have produced , ^ 
little consensus on the- question of the scale of community tlquired to 
attractrand sustain particular types of industries.' Grewth cehte^r theory^^ 
has been inexplicably devoi^d of concern wi th developmenta 1 sequences and 
has tended to treat, devel opmet in a fai rl^y , static manner. Th6 patterns oT 
growth io the growth Centers themselves has attracted 1 ittfe attention, \ . ^ 
perhaps/because' growth center theory has' remain largely .^hypipth^tical , ^' s 
an exercise of thpse planning for the future rather than research on . ^ 
previous changes . . * • • . • . 

' . ' ' ' ' . , ' - /• > 

> The dritique of growth center .^heory has^ centered qn .^e 'Introduction ^ 
' ofj political considerations rather th^n econ9mic;ptan|ting criteria. _ 

( Using the e;<perierKes of the Appalachian' Reg ional,^pommiss ioQ^i. Hansen \% r ^ 

- ' " ' — " , * .1 ^ > • - • ' ^ . V . "'^ ^- 

"the. fdremoit' student "of the impact of politjcal f,§c'tors an growth - ' . 

^ '^^tilnter^^lans.^ Hansen tri t ic i zed the c\)rani^sion for ident I fy i ng too . 

many poterttial growtH" centers aiW for ^basing'these cies.ignat ion^$p . ^'^""V 

.^primarily on politlt;al dr ifeni a. \ He does no't^a'd'dress the issues of - 
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^ scale as directly as-.he addresses \ssijes of the djspersj.on-#" effort 



A second set of questions centers oa the impact of ^rowtfy centers 
on the surrounding /rea. "Does development actually spread frofti the 
growth cente^o a surrounding area? This is especially important in 
ruraj areas where the difference between' a community and the 
surrounding area is less dramatic than the differ^ence between a city ^ 
and its' rural hinterland. Current data do not permit one to distinguish 
various types of growth' centers'', igipgct on .their.' surrounding area^s 
HoweverV concern is now growing that intensified, relative underdevelopment/ 
is as likely. in the surrounding area as -is enhanced development. ^ 
The growth center debate raises the larger question of .the 
..definition of a ^'community" for^ development purposes. No one woiild , 
suggest that- every conmunity now existihg i^n rural, America can or ^hbuld 
be the object of publ ic, sector or private sector efforts to stimulate 
growth. The private sector has shown no interest in such _au6ri"t6rion Jor 
investment, decisions. The burden on" the public sector—whether, fed'eral , 
state, 'or local— would be prohibitive. Stated most .baldly, these are 
questions of which communities should* live and which communities should 
die and whether this should be a matter, at least to some extent, of 
citizen preference expressed through public policy or whether it should be,, 
matter of market forces. These are not the kinds of questions that / 
officials wi'sh to consider directly —or at least which they wish to 
admit that they are considering. |ven if itiarket forces remain 
predominate, more careful consideratfon of the issues of scale would 
• help clarify deliberations in both the pubj'ic and private sectbrs. . 



* Aspects, of Rural PoveTty 
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Poor people are not a disHnctive. feature of rural America. However 

ter 



the ^or in rural Anierica *ten|' to differ from the poor in u^ban America 
in ways that- shoul d have aQ J^ct Oi^ policies designed to.' d.eal^wi th 



poverty in these two di f fei^nt?*'context5. 

• r \ * /• ' / . ^ \ 

Underemployment, not unepployirient , is the 'greltest problem in 

rural -ARierica. The rural ^bor tend ^ to Ve. a -working poor, / At least 

: .V - ^ ^ . > 

25% of the* poor families in rural America have one member working for the 
enti r^'^year.^ Poor rur^l Americans jj^ve demonstrated their willingness 
to w6rk and their ability to hold jobs. The problem is that they 

cannot eSra enough to support^ themsel ves and thejr families by their 

'V ■ • . ' ; . - ^ . 

work. ^ ^ ' ' ' \^ ' ' ^ 

Not only do-mbst poor rural, Americans work but^ aJar^e proport ion*of 

them hold mo^e than one job. They ma,y hold two or more part-time 

jobs simultaneously 9r ttiey may hold sever^al seasonal j^s throughout the'^ 

-year. Such industries as agriculture, construct ior\ and. mining tend 

to be seasonal. T ,v . 

. Self-empjoyment is more common in rural America t^i in, urban 

Amerrca.. This is- true even if one excludes agriculture from the 

'comparison* Almost 10% of the rural labor forces is self-employed 

• \* . » « ' • 

outside of agriculture. 'If one includes agriculture^ then 17% of the 

\ • . ' « - 

rural labor, force is self-employed, with \\% of th'fes6 relying exclusively 
on sel f-emp Toymen t. * . ' \^ *<t. 



' ' The poor in" ruralAmerlca tend to Ijve in families witli both 

pa r'^n^;?/p reseat. Almost 70% of the poor ,f^mi 1 ies in rur^l Amerfca 

are heade'd by males. ^ Partly as a consequenite, only 25% of poor families 

In rural America receive 'assistance from Aid to Families with - 

Dependeat Child/enl^ Oiply.m'oC the rural poor but 33% of the. urbair poor 



Vec«Jve public assistance. ^Hhese statistics "reflect the combine effects 

of famiVy efforts and state policies. Many of^he Southern states with 

large populH|on of rural poor have low levels of social services. 

Nat/onally, Soci^. ^ecuri ty° is" the largest government program in rural 

America/.'- F&mil ies survive, al though, they do not overcome poverty , 

by working. : ;fhirty per ^feqt o'f the poor families in rural American 

have two or more persons working. 

' ■> ' . >\ • , 

Because they work, many poor fjersons in rural America cannot 

qualify for public assistanqe. Such^'programs require that'a person 
-be-UQemJlyed himself or herself and that he\ir she not be living in^a 
family in^icjj^at least one member is employed^ Jhese eligibility 
criteria neglect the problems of. the persistently pooKsub-e^nployed . 
Sub-employment has been estmated to be 50^ higher. in ruraT than in 
urban America. ' . , ' ■ • • 

Perhaps most paradoxi^cal of -al I , the rural poor^tend to be -a 
property-ownTng population. The idea of "poor" property owners strikes ' 
most Americans as incongruous. Resolving the paradox requires 
distinguishing between net worth and net) income. , Owning—or holding 
some equity ih—a small ^r mai'ginal farm does not ^ive a person the 
kind of net'worth position that can "be leveraged' into expanded assets. 
Ma/ginal farms or, small* plots owned as home si^tes do not so much increase 
^ a arson's assets as ^imit a person's mobi 1 i ty The ownership of such 
property does not raise. a person or famriy^above the poverty levpl. 
Many small farmers work off their farms or their wives hold off-farm • . 
jobs to suppdrt .the farm. I'n many of these situations, it is necessary to 

4- 

wofk to protect what little equity one has in property. Instead of net 
worth enhancing net income, net income is used to protect ijet worth. 

■ ■ ' is 



This limif^d mobi 1 i ty means that the rural 'poor cannot and will not 
travel great distances in search of employment. They will stay» near^ 
their farms or homes ites even if it means less desirable job at a 
less desi rable wage. 

The limited mobility of the rural V^or force is determined not 
simply by property ownership but also by several characteristics of 
many individuals in this labor force. Rura^ /^[mericans tend to have 
less formal education than do urban Americans. Education levels vary 
within the riiral population. These variations are fairly complex. 
For example, among farmers, women tend to have^more education than men. 
But, among the nonfarm rural population men tend to' havfe more education 
than women. Region and race add furtlter*" lomplexities to. the picture. 
In general, one can say that the rural labor force' is not highly 
educated but it is not uneducated. "The problem is not so much 

fijnctipnal i 1 1 i teracy , .as it may be among the urban hard core unemployed, 

' ~-»- - ^ ^ ^ 

but low levels of education and lack of any specific skills. These 
limited education levels make it more difficult for rural workers to 
adapt to different types. of work' or to advance beyond an'entry-level 
position once they do find jobs. 

r 

Race and region also affect the opportunities availabe to 
rural workers I^^UnempJoyment is highest among blacks in the Deep South. 
Black men have a ftigher unenipldyment rate thapy do black women. Women, 
white and black, ar^: sought as workers in ttie service sector and in 
nondlirable manu^ftfcturing. ' The "^reasons for employers' prefernce for 
wome.n workers 'in th"e unskil led wand semiskilled jobs in rural 



industries have not been ful'ly explored? This preference does not 
hold. in the West and 'in^thos-e parts of . Appalachia where mining 
the primary\ occupation, V >. 

Although there are' many.. exceptions one ecan suggest that rural 
poverty results from underemployment r^her than primarily from 
unemployment. ..Rural workers have jpb experience in unskilled or 
semi-skille^i jobs". They have 1 ittle experience with unionization, 
or with other; forms of or-gani«tion to assert or protect their ^ 
rigHts. Similarly, rural workers experiencing tecpporary or periodic 
unemployment . ^re less likely than their urban counterparts to receive 

publ ic assistance. 

.It is not clear that these characteristics of the rural poor*are . 
recognized and un^lerstood by those who are planning rural devVlopment 
programs. Bt'awing on urban analogies may be/especially inajspropriate 
for those who develop "and implement vocatiohal education programs for ■> . 
rural workers. To the extent that progr^s are designed to solve problems 
of unemplbyment they v<M 1 be largely irrelevant to the rural labor force. 
However, programs that address issues of un'deremploymei^t tend, to become ^ 
extremely controversial within local labor markets, especially when these 
labor markets are control led by one major employer. Program^hat seek to 
enhance the mobility and thereby the economic bargaining power of rural 
workers are bound to aro.use the opposition of employers who benefit . -» 
from their workers' lack of al ternatives. \Addressing the problems of 

■ ♦ ■ 

those who remain poor even while they and their families work is generally 
a politically controversial undertaking. Politician s^ can be expected to 
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become involved in such controversies only if they un^^rstand that 
poverty has more complex causes that a disincl ination ,to work and if - 
they see that simply holding a job may not raise a person or a family 
above the poverty level. Work Is not an end in itself but »a means 
of achieving a better life for oneself and one's family. 

The issi^e of underemployment has scarcely been addressed. 
The cruci&l question is whether underemployemnt is essential to maintain 
the kinds of firms that locatfe in rural America. Do rural. Amerl cans 
have a choice only between no jobs or jobs that do not'help them 
overcome poverty? Do rural Americans have only^ the alternatives 
of being the unemployed poor or the working poor? Asking these questions ' 
.means asking -fundamentaTquestions about American industries and whether 
the kinds of industries that are most common in rural America are ^ 
actually com[jeting with the wage ra'tes of the developing nations, where 
nondurable manufacturing plants are being established in ever-increasing 
numbers. There are no answers to such questions given the present 

State pf knowledge. Such questions are Qf^ly beginning to be ?sked as 

* — ~ — ' 

observers begin to explore the differences between rur^T and urban poverty. 



Poverty* and Rmjal Communities . * • . i 

Rural communities are also characterized by distinctive features 
linked with povejty. Some of these features are causes of poverty, some 
are consequences', and some are both since poverty tends to be • 
reinforcing and self-perpetuating. Individual poverty exists in a 
particular i nsti tutiorial context which is both a c^use .and consequence 
of^ poverty. 

Rural communities tend to, differ among themselves in almost every 

dimension. Even if 'VuraT* -communities are restricted to those with 

populations of 2,500 or less, the range of diversity is almsot 

overwhelming for analysts and planners. Yet, rural communi ties ,do share 

some c^on features that relate to rural development and the relationship 

between rural development strategies and rural gjjverty. ^ *" 

' -Rural communities tend _ to have part time 'governnjents w^Tth little 

experience witl^ the process of benefitting from federal or state 

programs designed to address -thai r problems. "GrantsmarTsh-fp" tends""to 

be an urban skill;- Some observers suggest that rural poepl© are 

^inherently more self-reliant ^nd therefore that their lower incidence of 

aid from federal ^or state "sources reflects rural preferences ratlier than 

rural disabilities. There is no conclus ive *e\?idence on t|^is issue. What 

» 

is evident is that rural' America has received significantly less from 
public programs 'on a per capita basis than has urban America. The inherent 
difficulties of political culture analysis— deVermining whether people 
Pece«ive less from their governments because thei r-'cul ture conditions thi&m 
to seek and desire less— is beyond the.sbope of this p.aper. Political • 
dultdre remains 'an unexplored dimension of social science. In the current 
state of the art,- political cul ture .assertions can be and,are used to 

- . • ■ 19 . • • 
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justify whatever currently exists by- those who currently benefit 
from a 'gli/en set of condit;ions. , * . ' 

The institutionaj character i st i cs of, local governments .pffer 
a more researchable field of inquiry than does "rural culture." . 
Throughout oi^r national history Americans haveTield paradoxically 
ambivalent attitucfes toward lopal governments-"-val uing small governmental 
units in. the abstract but disparaging them in their concrete operations', 
yost. studies of J ocaT governments point'to their Vimi ted -capaci t ies to 
plan and injplement programs. In addition,* many of these local governments 
in rural, areas as well as in cities have been notably corrupt. At the 
very .least, local governments tend to be cOrrtroll^d by a very small 
sector of the population. Duri,ng the 1960s romarftic invocations of 
the virtues of local* control became a staple of ^counter-cul tural politics. 
Despite the 1960s rhetorical invocation of local governments, little 
research has been done on their operations, Academic political 
scientists have vi rtual ly abaadoned concern with local governments 
and pay only fleeting attention to state governments. * 

Contemporary interest in locaf governments arises not among 

academics but among those who have attempted to plan', and Implement ' 

' * « » 

programs with local governments. These analysts and planners have ' ^ 

become concerned with what is now called "capacity building." This 

means the, capac><y to plan and implement local undertakings and to coordinate 

efforts with other local governments, with state agencTe"s."7~and with- 

federal agenci-es. Representing tHe interests of local people depends 

on local governments-' capacitFes to ^interact with other public and 

private sector actors invajved-in economic development. 
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. The concern wit!) capacity building will cont inue-F«§ar-<i-Uss of . 
the^precise nature bf American federal ism. "Giving more power to local, 
governments will have 1 i ttle^impact .unless those local governmjents 
J-^ave the capacity' to capitalize on the new opportunities. The' effect of 
blpck grants remains a matter of speculation! Undoubtedly, the*effects . 
will vary greatly among local governments* There is a distinct possibi'lity 
that block g^ants may exacerbate the consequences" of the limited ( 
planning, Implementation, and interaction- capacities of local 
governments* Bl'ock grants can, then, decrease federal' control .0<^ 
resources and federal direction of programs without at the same time 
increasing local control of ^resources and direction of programs. 

Even if loca.1 governments achieve enhanced institutional capacity, ^ 
the consequences for individual well-being in the 'IcTdaJ area are no^t 
immediately clear. .All government involves trade-offs betweerv«<€ountab i 1 i 

' ' ' ' 

to community mores and the skills reqJired to serve community needs, 
This. is the challenge of poltiical leadershfp. This challenge and^the 
trade-offs it involves become more compl ex 'as- the decisions to* be made 

a,bout community affairs come to requ i re more special i-zed techni pal- 

... " .- 

knowledge. Thi«-is unavoidable. '-^Locargovernments cannpt serve their , 

people by ignoring fundamental trends in the larger society. An ^attempt , •. 

• - ^ . M. 

%o preserve local governments fjom the modern world s^Imply. excl udes local 
officials from any meaningful role in the decision*-m9king process. 
, Decisions will be made .by state orfederal off icials or by actors in the 
- private sector. It Is difficult to' conclude that it fs'i^ore democratic 
for lp£al dff|idils to lose influence* to state officials than- to federal 
officials. • A healthy fe^leral republic and sound public programs require 
that iQcSl governments pla^'Sn effective role. -.Block g*rants" "cannot in 



themselves ensure that effectiveness. ^ ... 

Local governoients may well come to deal di rectly with- private 
sec4:or actors to a greater extent than ,they do now.'* ^lock grants 
t,hat actud,yMniake more fupds avaj lable to locf^l governments m^ 
»intensifY^.th is 'trend. THe extent *of .current co-operation between 



loca^j^governments'and businesses seeking to locate in ^n area remains 



lafg^^j^iihdocumented. . ^ • ' ' * ^ 

\ Y : " ' ' * • ^ 

\ * . ^ - . • • 

Building the capacities of local goverrlfJ§/its is not an eod^Mn 
, ■* . ' ^ A ^ ' 

itself. The purpose of any goyernrnfental aqtitDn in a, democracy is to 

serve the' it)terests of citi/ens. This is always^ politic'al matter--ahd 

it is quite properly a. political mattter. Changes in the.operatio^n^of. 

the fede.ral system shape the distribution of advantage in that system. 

Some sectors of the population will pursue their interests more " 

•' . / ' ^ ^ ' • 

successful 1 ly when the state governments, pi ay*an exp<anded roVe, while 
other sectors of the populat ion w! 1 1 look to the federal government for 
relative advantage.. Jt shoujd hardly be stfrprisihg that procedural ^ 
questions are intimately ' related to questions about the'pursuit of 
goals. If this were not the case, procedural questions woyld hardly 
be warth discussing. ^ <^ *^ 



■.Experiences' with*. Ruca1 Development 

Comments' on experiences with- rural development are unavoidably ^ ^ 

' ' ^ I . . 

a series of snapshots' rather than' a moving pictures .To date, neither. 

scholars nor practicione/s have collected longitudinal data nor 

conducted a series case stuil.ies based oh- systemat i c comparisons.. 

Indeed, it is impossible to determine whether the data that have "been 

collected constitute a reasonably representative, if 'not a statisticaTly 

random', sample of experierxces with rural -development'*. No one has ever 

catalogued those experiences," so one doe&.lr&'t'' even' know wha't .Un i verse 

of experiences one might be sampling. With suc'h indeterminacy -i n' the 

♦ * • • • 

data, it is impossible even to describe experiences muqh less to develop 

'or test hypothese about the processes of eqonomic growth in rural areas. 

Of course, observers, generally iJimoan the state "of the data and 

call for efforts to rectify the problems. However, data collect i^^rv^ ^ ' 

a' grand scale may be premature, there is as yet no model of rur^l ^ • 

developr?en.t,- no a^eei^ent 9n what. one would wish to know should- one be 
* \ • " ■ ^ 

able to collect more data. The criteria by which rural development;; 

Js.-t-o be evaluated reftiainXto be specified. This is one of the reasons ■ 

that debates-over rural development can be so passionate without being 

enlightening.. Of course, data col lection and model building are 

synergistic ente^rises. No ori^ would suggest that no further data 

should be collected until a general model ^f rural economic growth 

had been developed. -Similarly, no^^one woutd reasonably suggest that;^.^ 

data collection is a substitute fo^r <^Qr\ceptual ization.'v 

This paper cannot provide new data.* It similarly do^es not 
* <■ * 

propose a general model of rural development. ^Howe^er, it is useful . 
to think of three .cri terka of successful rural development— ind'ixidual 
.betterment, colktinity vi tal i ty , -and national economic' rev i tal izat ion. j 
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Most people would probably agree that-all three dre desirable. Disagreements 
arise over priorities. Pursuit of one goal is not neutral with respect, 
to the goals assigned second and third priority, in- some instances, 
choJc*e of one goa4 impedes progress on another goal. It is not clear 
whether or in what manner' individual betterment links wjth community . 
vitality an<^^The two link with national economic revi tal ization. 
,The current da'ta permit no definitive answers. 

Having made a distinction among three broad goals of Irural 
developmant, the next step is to ask v^hat role rural industrialization 
has played in" the pursui't of efch of^thes goals. • ^ - 

. ^ The most st5ai;tling and poteTitially disquieting, finding is that the 
increased economic well-being of ri^al Americans has depended mor.e on 
increased transfer payments than on increased wages for jobs. Transfer 
payments have^ come primarily from the federal government. Sbcial Secur i ty^ 
is the largest single source of these transfer payments. This does 
not mean that rural Americans q.re receiving a disprofiortionate share 
of the benefits from federal programs. Rat+ier, it 'Suggests that evren 

^ . \ . ' f . 

though benefits to rural Americans lag* behind tho^se received by urban 

Americans, these payments const! tute" a larger share of the rural than 

* 18 * • 
urban income. • This further suggests that wages are a less important 

V ' ' I . ' ^ ' 

share of the rural than the urban ii>come*^ven though employment has 

It 

been growing in rural America. This is a pattern consistent with the 

existence of a signficant ^legree of sub-employment. Since a cpnf inued 

expansion of transfer payments cannot ^be assumerd, rural-Americans 

as^id rural comm\jni ti^s may feel important effects , Heretofore, much 

of the well-being based on transfer payments has been attributed to the 

benefrts o# insutrialization.This Fias, helped obscure the problem of/ural 
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sub-employrrtent. M impact of transfer payments wouI<l probably have ^ ^ . 

"* ■ ' < . . . . ' 

been' greater had rural Americans been mo.re \aware of their eligibility 

for benefits from various programs. It is generally felt that many^more ^ 

- 'rural Americans are actual l.y *6l igib-le for benefits than are receiving 

' * benefits*. In addition," the particular character i sticks 6f rural poverty— 

a working,, property-owning, family-based povertyr-disqual ify rural . ' 

AmeMc^s from some of the programs they would seem to qualj'fy ' for 

• ' 'on income criteria. Whether this has been a positive factor for the 

' future prospects^o.f rural America is a matter of intense controversy. - 

"Rural Americans would seem tO' provide a useful test of the Gilder 

hypothesis that people who do not qualify for governmept; {jrograms 

have a greater chance of overcoming povert?/ than do those who have 

received publ ic assistance, especially if that assistance is based „ . 

■ ■ 19 * \ ■ ~ " 

on single-parent households. - , - 

• The effects of industrialization h^ve not been, distinguished from the 
-/ ' ^ - ' " ' • ' ' 

• effects of-transfer payments in pursing the three goal of rural • . 

development. '-Transfer payments are further distinguished-f rom . ^ . . 

industrialization by the non- i nvol vement of local governments ffi 

-".^ attracting sucii income. Transfer payments are.made to 'itid ivi du^s . 

They do not require commurrity involvement./ Therefore,- thej ifftit^d ^ .^"^ 

institutional capacities of local governments (are obscured by the 

in-flow of income to local citizens through transfer p^ments. In the 

' " ^ i 

' » case of * Indus tri-es, local governments are. becoming involved In offering . 

• incentives to location. This tests the capacities of joeal governments 
-4 'to Urve and to reconcile the Interests of 'diverse components of the ^ 
l-ocal population, the interests^ of the new or expanding industrial 
sector, and the interests, of an older agricultural sector. 

. " 25.-. . ■ > 



States and communities now comp^t#^ intensely for industrres'l 



The.tompetTtion is especially acute 
.since they are nqt boufid by^the^'avai 
other characteristics peculiar to a 
low-skilled workers of th)e type a\rai 



or ^nondurabje manufacturers - 
abijity of raw materials or 
iarticul^r site. They also employ 

able in rural areas. In such* a 
have^'^jbrnething to offer ^nd few 



^compet i t ion aTfribst aJ K communities 

Communities can be automatically ruUd.out.' Unlike mining or oth^r 
forms of energy development, nondurable manufacturing plants can .be 

reloc'ated with little disruption tO" product i on . The competilnon ^ 

^ V ^ . 20 

among states and communities h\a5Jbeccme know as "smokestack chasing*" 

Evidence is acc^lati^$ that some companies take advantage. of the- 

competition to locate and then to relocate and then relocate agai.n to 

take advantage of community incentives,. Again, it is not always etsy to 

determine when in fact an industry is relocating and when> it is 

^y^' ^ . ' * * 

adding a new facmty* Relocation \i a far more complex process than 
One would gather fr«ip the heated exchanges at Sun Belt-^Frost Be-K 
.conferences. 

Industrial, location deci sions'^a -e not clearly understood. There is 

. . V ^ - ..." 

no agreement even <gn a list of factors that affect location decision's. 
Much less insight is, available on th$, priori ties that executi^ves in 
various typjss of industries attach to the numerous factors relevant * * 
in a location decision. Two research 'methods have been di;ied*and each has 
its 1 imi tati^s. - One notght ask those who.maJ^e such decfsions what . 
factors influenced t|reir choices andl one might infer the reasons for a; 
decision' from the decision i.tself. Each method has advantages and ^ 
disadvantages. As in any survey research, askigg pa^tipants produces 
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articulated attitudes, it is not .necessart to suggest that respondents 
lie in order to suggest that attitudes and behavior do not always 
correspond perfectly. Attempting to infer „the reasoning process from . 
a sample of location decisions risks picking a .sample of outcomes that 
are atypical or failing to capture the complexi ty- of the 
decision. Those aspects of a location, that seem' most obviously important 
to anobserver may not have been the. most ^mpoFtant factors in the 
minds of the decision-makers. There problems are inherent in all 
research projects and^do not constitute a unique or insurmountable 
barrier to meaningful research on rural development. However, awareness 
of these methodological, considerations is useful -in assessing those . 
few studies on location that have been done. 

'21 

One finds .very few studies of the location of rural industries. 
Business perdns generally assert that low wages- thWse Ives ane not a 
pVimary consideration and that -the efficiency of the labor fbrce is 
even more important in determing labor costs. What actually constitutes 
cheap labor in various -industries is a matter of some di spute. » 

;, Local .govern^nent leaders and state'of f icials sfeem convinced that 
public sector i ncehtives ^re essential.' Fragmentary research shows 
• no conclusive evidence that business leaders share this' view. It is 
possible, that the more marginal' businesses are more attracted by 
tax incentives than are more' stable businesses, but the data ar? 
sparse. Provision bf infrastructure Jn the form of land, buildings, 
water and electri ci ty may be important factors in location decisions:' - 

The^osl^ lmportanT-^factor' in location. decisions seems to be an 
assessment of the business climate.^^ln thi s assessment the likelihood 
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of/labor troubles seems to be a very jmportant , possfbly a decisive, 
factor. iRural areas, especially in the South, have a .lower rate of 
unionizatioji than doe<6 the nation as a whole. The provision of; 
physical infrastructure, tax .incentives, and training programs 
may be mVre significant as indicatory tDf a community and 'state 
comrai trnent to a good business climate than as factors in their own - 
right. Are^.of large^mir^oVi ty popu-lations are regarded by at least 
some making location decisions as a poor risk since minor'ity ^ 

populations may attract unionization or other efforts destabilizing 

23 ' . 

the local labor force. Since women are available in aH areas, their 

ill^presence or^'absence cannot be a location^l criterion. Howeveh, since , 

women's wages nationally are 59C for every dollar earned by men, they 

are a low-wage and- generally a non-disruptive work force. 

The roles actually played by local governments and state governmentrs 

In shaping location decisions by the private sector requires far more 

research. No one has y^t inventoried the range and incidence of locatlonal 

incentives. Nor is the impact of these incentives on the community 

well -understood. Who pays for rur'al industrialization? Answers" are not 



yet being sought throUgh systematic inquiry. 

The emphasis on attracting industries has obscured inquiry into 
what happens on?e, the industry comes to a local area. Whpt are the 
results of^successful smokestack chasing? For indi>yiduals, the results 
are jobs but not necesaarily an end to poverty. Most of the manageri-al 
and skilled positions go to new arrivals, to those brought in by the firm." 
* local residents tend to get'the unskilled jobs that pay minin^T wages 
- and provide, at best, minimal benefi ts. packages. Young workers and women 
are-^lven preference. ov^r adalt men. ^The reasons for this preference is 
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unclear. The results are somewhat clearer. Women in rural industries 
have more jobs but their median ihcome declined $200 per year between 
1969 and 1976 as more and more women were employed in low-paying 

jobs. There are_ instap^s of^ who^ v/ork i s manager i a 1 bu t whose ^ 

"j\)"b^ liave been red^ to cTer~icairso" that their wages can be kept 

at a minimal" level. A study by the United States Department of 

r , 

Agriculture concluded^' 

While it is true that? labor for'te partici.pation increased, 

that residential differences in participation declined, , and that 

a^majority of employment growth during the 1960s was accounted 

'•for by women, other indicators, such as the industrial and 
occupational composition of emoloyment, show that nonmetro ^ 
women continued to be conceotrated in'low-wage, low-skill, and 
* low-status jobs. Over one-qaarfer of nonmetro women 4^e re -employed 
--t~n-nondurabl e-maauf actw4^g^v- e?<^t-r^c-t i ve , and-i>ersona I , - 

. service industries, while only 17 percent of njet ropol i tan 

' women Jwe re similarly employed.... 

While the number of employed; nonmetro women with earnings 
increased by 2.9 million from 19'69 to 1976, the mean 
earnings of these women actually declined by $200. Therefore, 
while more women are becoming employed, the occupational 
and industrial compos i t iog^of their job opportunities implies 
reduced average earnings. ^ 

This is a consequence as* much of the nature of ^ob opportunities as 

of sex-based wage rates. The same factors affect the wage rates of men 

"TrTrural indus'fTies, especially the men fromH^he community Tn to wh 1 cfi 

the industry moves. Local men tend to work at unskilled or semirskilled 

jobs, while the in-migrant males tend to fiold supervisory and managerial 

positions. Neither men nor women from the Jocal area tend-fo have' 

much opportunity for career advancement within the company. 

Black men have far fewer opportuniti^ for employment than do 

white women or men. This is seen most clearly in the South, where 

. • \. . ' ' 

employment opportunities' have increased rapidly in rural industxi^s. 
However, although blacks comprise hQ% of the Southern work forc6, th6y 
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have received only 16% of tbe nfew jobs. In Alabama industrial employment 

\ 

rose 30^ between 1950 and 1970*,, but employment in the most heavily- 

. 28 " ^ ^ , 

black areas deQlined by 30^."; * ^ 

/ ^ ' * _ _ _ \_ ' 

— - Overall, ruraMndustrtafi-zalrtorr seems"ro"coex1st with cohfihea . 



sub-emplyment. Since 1950 industrial jobs paying below the national 

V . * . " ♦ 

average have increased by 128^ in rural America^, while industrial Jobs 

' 29 • \ 

paying above the national* average have increased by only 28%, A study \ 

^ J » ' ^ 

prepared by the National Institute of Education concluded: 

The growth of large-scale business^and industry in rural 
locations has improved rural conditfoAS simply by putting more 
people to-work. It; has not, according to most studies, helped 
those most! In nedd, the disadvantaged and minorities, nor 
has i t sJjVj^ljMcantjy , - 

~ while industrial growth has improved th6 employment -picture^. 

in rural areas, it has not always improved the income picture 

* or the quality of life. . ^ J^H* 

These findings rpmaia tentative until one has better information oo . 

* , ^ 
what kinds of rural industries in whStJcinds of locations account for 

various levels of v/ages. It is also unclear how broad-based, how close 

to statistically random are the samples on which ^hese ^ridings are based* 

Whether the pattern of sub-emplo*yment -continues as industries mature or 



as more industries become established in a commupxty^reoiaJjiS-unr-esearched* 



Successful smokestack chasing also has consequences for the 
community. These consequences. affect both the public and private sectors 
in local communities. The public sector impacts relate to the costs of 
attracting industries and the costs .associate,d with population growth 

linked with industrialization. These publ i*c finance questiojis have rarely 

31 / 
even been discussed, muCh less researched. Competition for industries 

r * ■ • • • 

selms to involve tax breaks, tax deferra 1 s ,* and direct expend i tores such 
as the provision of a plant sitQ and perhaps even buildings. These costs 

■ 30 
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may be fiananced by the sale of bonds or through increases in the property 

tax. The tax burden on various sectors. of the community associated 

wi th var'ious_J eyeLs. ,ajjd...tyAes._QjLpub.ll5_,finanfi lag.- oi_iMi^r_La l_pJants 



f-emains unexplored. Sommers and his colleagues fSund that local 
government officials generally underestimated the costs and overestimate 
the benefits of attracting an industrial plant. Again, they make no claim 
that' they have a statistically representative sample even though theirs 
Is the most comprehensive cotffpilation ofJfdata on rural development to date. 
Public finance of rural development is'perhaps the, mosf important ^ 

unexamined area of inquiry, 'it requires collecting data from- tjiousands 

of local governments and quasi -governmental organizations, inventorying 
their powers to raise revenue,' and conducting case studies on the 
Impacts'of these revenue-raising strateg ies . ^^1 t Is impossible to 

t 

.draw any conclusions about the benefits of rural industrialization until 
It is possible to document -the costs. ^ 
The direct costs associated, wi th attracting an industry may be 

compounded^ by indirect co^s JfL^susW i nin^g .that mdustry._These costs 

may-i wl ude expanded.-pu b 1 i C" seTv i ce~s"st ch wa's-wa ter, sewer, streets, 

street lighting, education, health care, recreational facilities: Such 

V - • \ r 1 1 

costs could also be community benefits by enhancing the quality of local 
life and by stimulating local economic activity. Overall, however, the 
' multipliers associated with the location of a pUnt m a rural community 
are small. ^\h"»s is'partly due to capital leakage from the local 
' cooitnunity tothe nearest large city." Bluestone found that communities 
not adjacent to metropolitan areas retain a greater share of the money 
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enerated by Oocal industry than do communities that are adjacent 
metropolitan areas* Nevertheless, capital leakage remains a aagni f icant, 
factor* This is primarily a- leakage to urban areas rather than to the 

sirroundlng rural areas* Rural industrialization tends to help 

i 

ccimmunities but not counties to the extent that yt has documentable local 

36 * . ^ . 

benefits. The impact on a community is*also limited by the prior existence 

37 

of substantial excels, capaci ty in local retail and service enterprises. 
Nef> industrial plants do not seem to help start other new business but 
they (pay help existing businesses remain viable. This is a very complex 
matiter. Industrial plants that bring' in new people arlso tend ta attract ' 
new bu'sinesses, usually franchises of national chains, to permit those 
people to live as they Have elsewhere. This is usually welcomed by local 
people who prefer to eat the kifici^^ of fast food they see on television 
•rahter than that available from a local cafe. In some spheres at 
least local peopVe welcome change. Again, there is ho substitute for 
careful case studies of changes, in actual^ommunities. 

In all of these studies agrjculture is a major neglected variable. ^ 
Rural communitfes have been sustained— to the extent that they have been 
sustained — by agrar-fan ^copomies. The relation between 'the older 
agricultural economy and the new industrial sector defies speculation. , 
To the extent, that rural Industrial ization , is financed through increased* 

i 

property taxes, farmers will bear a disproportionate burden. However, 
local taxes do not usually constitute an important share of total farm 
cokts. To the extent that local Industry makes .land more valuable, 
farmers will have increased net worth and enhanced borrowing capacity. 
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There has been na satisfactory research on the impact of local ^ 

> 

and state taxes on farmers. Since tax returns are confidential, 
neither officials nor' scholars routinely have access to the data 




• 


' neces'sary for assessing the impacts of taxes on farms. The 
relation between the agricultural- and iadustrial sectors of local • 
economies remains virtually unexamined. 
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It would be premature to r^ach any fif"^ conlcusions about 






the^ experiences with rural industrialization. Raising the ques-tion ^ 
of scale is to show the lack jof research on the causal sequenc.es * 


-, 




of rural economic growth as well as on the impacts of these changes 






on individuals, communities and the natiQpaV economy. 






The national impacts of rural economic change are probably 






less pervasive than the impact of* national econdmic developments- 
on rural econoifiies. In the national debate over economic policies. 


• 




rural areas are rarely mentioned. Rural areas ar^ virtually 






excluded from the controversy over reindustrial izat^iorui ^ 
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' ' Rural Development in National Perspective^ 

•Everyone agrees that rurSl developme'nt .is 1 i?iked to the provi'S'ion of 
jobs^ Not everyone agrees on "how to provide the. kind of jobs that permit , 
workers to raise themselves and thei r. fami 1 ies out of poverty. The ^ 
debate over jobs hSs been subsumed, in a national debate over the operation- 
of the entire national economy, the 'roJes:of the public and private 
sectors, -and the merits of focusing directly on the needs of the poor, la 
this debate, rural' America is rarejy mentioned directly/ Y^t, the .debate 
over'/Veindustriarization*' could have profound: consequences for rural 
Ame^rica and rural Ameri cans The nature of the potentialompacts is 
best understood in the'li^ht of a brief di ^cuSsion of jthe broader*' 
•debate over national' economic revi tal ization, . % 

**Reindustrialization*' is not simply'another program or policy. - It is 
3 public philosophy for the nation.- Jt calls for fundamental changes in - 
individual and societaj .values and behaviors. B,u§ines^s -leaders', labor., 
leaders, elected political leaders, senior administrators, and scholars 
from the universitiBS and the private research centers haye all 
participated in shaping this new public philosophy. 

Productivity is. the central theme of the proponents of reindustrial ization. 

Business Week- opened its special issue ^on reindustrial ization* with a 

dramatic call f6r a commitment to increased 'productivity : , ^ / 

^ The \iWs, economy must undergo a fundamental change If. it 5^>s to 

retain a measure of economic viability let albne featiership 
in-"tbe remaining twenty' years of this century. This goal must 
be nothing le$s »than the rei*hdustrial ization of America. A 
^ conscious .effort to rebuild Americans productive capacity 

is the -Only' real* alternative to. the precipitous loss of q-^ 
competitiveness of the last fifteen years, of which, this 
year's wave of plant closings achoss the continent is only 
the most vivid mani festation. 

Reindu§trial ization will reouire sweeping changes in basic 
* ♦ 
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Institutions, in the framework for , economic ppl ic^making-, 
and in' the way the major actors ori. ,the economic scene- 
business, labor, government dnd minori ties--think about 
,' \^ha\ they put into the econon^y antf what ,they get out of it. 

From these changes must come a new social contract between these 
groups, based on a specific recognition of what each rfTO^t, ' . ^ 
contribute to accel^ate economic growth and what each can 
• : * expect to receive, ' 

Enhanced prodtict ivi ty i's'^most important in those industries that can ^ 

compete success'fuHy in international ma rK.ets ^ . Re industrial izat ion is 

not a series of ad hoc bail-oyts^F troubled companies but a 

transformation of American capitalism. ■ 

Any such fundamental restryctur i'ng of the economy v^i 1 1 inevitably ^ 
have profound effects throughout fhe economy, the soci'ety, and |^e t 
political system. Rei ndustcial i zaj ion wi 11 have especial ly important » 
impacts on employment policies and on social service programs. The 
easy and comforting assumpt ion 'that growth benef i ts'everyone is not 
necessarily correct.. The propon^nts^ofx-^reindustrial ization do not resort, 
to this soothing rhetoric. ' ' ■ - , 

The primary purpose of reinjtustrjal ization (s capital accumulation, 
not job creation. Peter Drucker, writing in Jhg' Wal F Street Journal / . 
makes this Uistinction quite clearly: 

.When un;ion leadei^s and executives of old-1 ine .manufacturing 
industri,es caTl for 'lreindust):ial.iz_ation ," they most -dsmmonly . 
mean pofici^es that wi"ll maintain traditionaj' bl ue-'collar . 
- • einplbyinent--esp?cial ly jobs for semi-skilled machine^ ^ ^ 

operators— f/i mass production industries. " > , ^ ^ 

But., in al/1 highly developed industrial countriesr including 
themore industrialized parts of the Communist bloc, policies 
aimed at maintaining traditional blue-collar employment are 
incompatible with another meaning of "reindustrial izati^n": 
the restoration of international cgmp*et;^i t i veness as a producer 
and exporter of manufactured^ goods . Qn the contrary, the^ 
on'ly way for a developed economy like the U.S. to regain i^ts 
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International competitiveness is to encourage a^fa^irly rapid 
shrinkage of traditional blue-collar employment^ , 

To the proponents of reindustrial ization, much of the American labor *force 

♦ • ■» 

is an unproductive surplus, a drain on productivity* not characteristic 

of the economies of the other advanced industrial naticJns^ Since these 

people will continue to exist, some "way- must be found to turn. them from 

a liability into an asset. Business Week suggests tha(t these worl^rs 

could be the basis of ^ strategy to make the Llni,ted States. competitive 

k] * • ■ ^ 

with the industries of the developing nations. This strategy depends • 

on making non-durable manufacturing industries more efficient and keeping 

wages in these industries, competitive .wi th those in the developing nation^. 

This would not mean payii^ the same wages, but in paying equivalent 

rates for equivalent productivity. Public or private investment in 

such indusines would hot b6 as important as invest/nent in industries 

that could compete in markets for advanced products, tocal governments 

might well become more important as^sources of investment capital for 

non-durable manufacturing firms. . -^"^ • 

Paradoxically, the discussion of rei'ndustrlal izat ion is^at onc^ , 

comprehens ive -and incomplete. Consideration of the scaJe of enterpr i se5*>^ 

is* the major missing element. Cons iderat ian of scale focuses on^the i 

Issue of choice. Unless one assumes that investment: capital wfll 

become so readHy available that choices are no longer necessary^ choices 

will ,have to be made. Indeed, proponents of reindustrial ization Emphasize' 

• - * ^ ^ J ' _ ^ t - 

the negative consequences of. past failures to make such choices and 

' ' *, * 

the necessity of making them in the future. These will be chojces between 
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- competitive and opn-eompetiti ve firms, With the Standard of ^ 
' competitiveness being set by global markets. ^ 
Scale is an undiscussed intervening variable in these discussions. 

^ * \. 

one suggests thit competitiveness and^scale relate linearly. No one, _ 
however, . offers any suggestions about the relationship, between scale , • 

' and competitiveness in various industries. While economic rev! tal izat^on 
Is not designed to save jobs by bailing out troubled g.iants, it is. also 
not designed to create- jobs by aiding those small businesses that account '" 
for most of "the jobs, most of the new jobs, , and most of the minority^ 
employmeoj: in the American economy .^^ Small businesses suffer, to^-an important 
extent from capital shortages at cri tical periods- They may wel l^reqUire 
the kirjd of direct investment that most proponents; of rei ndus.tr,iaJ^zation 
would prefer to sefe replaced. by tax^Tncenti ves , accelerated depr^ecWtion ' 
schedules,^ and reduction of the regulatory burden, ^ ^' p j^f ' 

Proponents of fiindustrial ization do not rely on a ^ootblng|*^gefjerar 
interest.' aVguement, but they do not discuss the issue of iinkag#;famong 
firms of various sizes. How does economic revi talization in qpe s^ector of 
the national economy affect other sectors? Is there a "national" 
economy or is the economy multi-local so that the effects of growth .in . 
various industries or particular areas do not spread ^o other indultries^ 
in other areas of the country? Again, one sees that concern with the 
issue of 'scale- leads directly to questions about the procesres.of economic 
growth. Since-World War II economists have devoted more attention to ' 
studying fhe processes and phases of .growth in the new nations, with 
i developing economies than they have . to/study i ng the same processes 
in the older nations v7ith mature economies.- * - 
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Some commentators refer to a '"trickle down" effect of aggregate 
growth, but these references 'assume the contours gf a faith rather* than 
a theory. It i,s by no means clear where and how aggregate growth musi 
occur if' it is indeed to trickle down' to smaller businesses and to those 
Americans who are not employed in competitive industries requiring a 
highly skilled labor forc^. . * . , 

Reindustrial ization theorists do pot provide analy~ses-of ' the 
causal -sequences of ecohomic growth in ^ mature industrial economy. 
RuraPAmericans need such analyses if thei r^nteres^ts in the^^Jtality 
{>f diverse enterprises are to be. linked to the broader public philo#phy 
of feconomic rev ital ization; 
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• . ' Vocational Education and Rucal\Econoniic Growth 

Vodational educatjoh programs at the secondary and post-secondary 

MM, • 

levels cafT he. Investments in human resources. The utility of such 
* investments for the individuals, communities ^and for the nation are ^ 
matters^ of $ome dispute, 
* Education is'always controvers i al ^ This is partly because 'someone 

will usually take exception to some portion of the curriculum. This is 
/ * • • . . 

as true" of vocational courses as it is of the more obviousjy controversial 

subjects like sociology, pol I ticar.science, economics, and philosophy, 

Even chemists and biologists manage to eragage each other in intense 

controversies. Education is also cbntrovers la 1 for reasons not directly 

°attibutable to«the content/ofj the carriculum. Educational programs 

and institutions stand at thi intersection of the public and private 

^.sectors. Designing educational programs J nvo Ives attempts^ reconcile 
\ 

competing communi ty .interests. 

Each of the three broad goals of rural development suggests a 
different approach to Wpcatlonal education. Placing first priority^on 
individual betterment suggests 'vocat tonal education programs that would 
•not simply train people for ^ntry-level positions but for . job mobi H ty . 

V /■ 

'ibis mean's training not ©nly'^he unemployed but also the underemployed. 

• ' ' \ ■ . , . . ' ■ ' . • 

- Such an approach has beco>i56 extremely controversial in many areas. 

' • * ■ . . ""i \ ^ 

Employers feei that program,s .for care'ei* advancement tend j;o destabilize Jy^"^ 
the work force and they object to using publ ic; monies for sxjch a . . 

purpose. The same type of controversy surrouiids dl stussions of whether 
vocati«5nal programs .should emjihasize general or specific skills.^^ * J^' 
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Genial skills wquld seem more useful to those seeking career mobi.lity, 
while specif i,c skills might be more useful to those seeking job entry. 
One of the difficult questions in this disucssTon is defining' what 
constitutes a specific or a general skill. Basic literacy woulc/ be a 
general skill, but would welding be general or specific? The case of 
training people to operate the machines u^ed in. only one plant would be 
a clear case of a specific skill.. Under what circums.tances would such 
very specific programs be necessary? Under what circumstances would : 
businesses want their workers trained that specifically by someone else? 
Is this a just."^raj>le use of'^public nioney? These are not easy quesjrions, 
Critiques of vocational prograifis providing specif ic ski 1 Is generally 
charge that these programs limit people to sub-employment by 
training them only for one very narrowly def i ne.d-,job."' Even this 

training Is not open to everyone with the bajaic qualifications ta 

^ * * ^ ' ' ^' ' 

perform 'such work. South rCaroJ in^ has become kllt6wn /oj"*' 1 ink'^ng 

► access'to vocational training to a "clean recdViJ qfenon- iAvol ve(?ejpti|v 

ons. Such apprdachfes sWgest that -the^ \fio^ti*oha} 'ksixic^lon 

' < ^ '["^ ' " ../'-'^ "^^^ V 

icials / having become acutfely^^ncojftfortabl e w'Tth'^ their d^fi cul t J^^, 
positidb at the intersection gf' individual a>id business Interests, Kave' 
resolved the problem by choosi^Q tO' annex a ^ puhYk^^y-^^f unded- Vt^^^-^^ 
TO, the private sector. ;^ - ^ 
Such choices are^itnore likely to Be. made^^ dbmmun^ tsiies wi\^^ ,J^ne 

laroe business than i^ cpmrnuni tfes' wi th- sfe'Vfetal srrfal ler bjislnessei 

" ' • • f ^' ^ 

In addition to one or more larg^ p^iants . v!^^uraJ communities are unlikely 

ever to offer^I^reat diversity ofi.employmeftt ,oppor tun i tiles . In sucb^ /v 
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contexts one -must ask whether vocational programs, and especially post- 
secondary* vocational programs, are necessary at all? Should the 
industry .itself assume the responsibility for and the cost of- training 
its oV^n^rkers in the use of machines particular to that plant? 
Should vocational education monies be used-instead to help the hard-core ^ 
unemployed in rural and urban areas acquire suffixient skills to 
be^ble to enter these industry training programs* These are fundamental 
qliestions about the^ Vdlafions between the public an'd private sectors- 
Reduced federal interventions in the private sector logically coexist 
wUh increased private sector responsibilities for itself. 

Strategies for designing vocational ^education programs for 
^enhanced community vitality are as complicated as are the strategies 
for designing vocational education programs for individual betterment. 
If community vitality means not having the younger generation leave 
the community, then perhap? vocational programs s1iou Id, teach a l imit|sd 
range of industry-specific skills appropriate to employment in the loca^- 
community.. This, -however, may be a short-sighted approach to community 
vitality. One might think instead of training that would help local 
people establish small businesses serving the needs of * the local 
industrial or agricultural sectors or catering to the needs of local 
consumers. In addition, programs might be .of fered' that help local 
people, as cltiz,ens, make decisions about t\i^\r communi ty— What types of 
incentives should be used to lure what. kinds of radustries and how 
should the costs be distributed? " * 

Making national economic revi tal izat ion the primary goal of both ' , 
the public and" private sectors wpuld very possibly leave little ^ ' 
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yoom for vocational education programs. The * knowledge workers *^in 
those -companTes most likely to be ^:ompetitive in global markets would 
be trained by the-col leges and universities,, not by the vocational 
msti tutions. Mass-production workers would have little basis to 
claim publ tcly-funded training since the number of semi-skilled 
workers would be decreased rather than increased. 

Pursing a rural development strateg^y that recognizes issaes of 
a link between scale and diversification, on the. /one hand, and 
community vitality and indiyidual betterment, on the other , suggests 
a vocational education approach that provides the kind of general . 
skills required in small businesses. These' are also the kinds of 
skilfs that, at the very least, do not i^mpede individual advancement 
even if vocational training is a relatively minor factor, in achieving 
such advancement. Acquisition of such skills may facil itate'out-migration, 

^ ' w * 

and^thd sealhch for greater opportunities elsewhere* This possible 
pattern . Involves something »of a paradox: a large plants import their 
managers Into the local community, l^ocal people with too much training for 
unsl<illed jo&s but too little training for managerial positions leave. 
This may not be a legitimate concern o^public* pol Icles. But, It does 
suggest that individual betterment, community vitality, ^d national 
* economic rev i tal Izat ion cannot always be easily reconciled In the design, 
and Implementation ofWocational education program§^«*^,v- 



s:^ Conclusions and Fiecommendat Ions 
Rural America is being ever-more closely integrated into the national ^ 
economy and the national culture. Rural Americans tend to welcome many 
aspects of this process, but they do not want to 6'e integrated into 
the broa(ler economy to the disadvantage pf themselves or their communities, 
jphls- seems like a rpa.^on^bl e postt-t^". hnr, as students o.lJ±e_C_o.nipie>; i tle.s 
of achieving Paretd optimal ity have demonstrated convincingly, it is by 
no means a. simple task. Some communities of rural America will 
disappear as their former utility as market centers and socjo-cul tural 
centers and even politico-administrative centers dec 1 iaes and these 

functions are transferred to other communities that' were once considered 

t 

remote and which are no^demonstrably accessible. Some people who 

may prefer to 1 Li^...ln. .a.jiurai-^r.ea^aL} J.3,..hayg^to„jgo .tQ^.ii i es to find 

employment opportunities that match their skills-. These are the unavoidabl 
by-products of thange. Yet, this Is hot to conlude that rural America 
as a whole win become irrelevant either to the people who' live there 
or to the national economy. Indeed, people' and businesses are moving 
into rural America?^Th is' paper has suggested some prelimary cons liberations 
and some topi'cs for future research and furture policy consideration.* 
Despite the' growth of industrial employment in rural America, the 
total incdmefrom transfer payments is still larger than the total income 
from industrial employment.' This finding should raise quest ions ^abdut; 
the wage and salary levels in rural jobs. Such quetions seem especially 
Important Since ruraj* Americans recei,v^ a lower level of aid from. public 
•sources than do urban Americans ^nd yet, in urban America, income from 
industrictl employment exceeds 'that fcotri transfer payments. 
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Rural poverty differs sigrfiTicanily from uiy^an .poverty In ways ' 
that are directly relevant -to public policies, tTrUan- pbvirty^ stems 
largely' from unemployment , while rural'poverty stems pr imari ly f rom 
sub-ertjployment,' It is facile and, indeed, irresponsible, to decry 
sub-employment untJJ , orte pah deter^nlne" whether unemployment i& the-only* • 
alternative to sub-employment, whether industries would not or could 
not move to rural dreas if rural workers compianded di f ferent wage ' 
levels. Virtually no data relevant to answering this fundamental' 
question yet exist, ^ * • ^ 

Several observers have related sub-employemnt to. the occupational, 

mix characteristic of labor markets in local communities. This 

discission has nol^^been linked to questions of the scaU and diversity 

' \ ^ . * . 

'of enterprises within a- labor market,' It is not clear whether, on balance 

large or small, or medium-sized i^ndustrles pay better wages and 'of fer ' 

greater scope for advancement. The conditions accoun1:mg for variations 

have not' yet been identified^, 

V * Questions of scale are also^ related to questions of the causal 

sequences of growth. It is unclear und^r what conditions a large 

> • • ' ' ^ ^ ' -a 

plant in d community faci 1 i tateV the emergence oji-survival of smaljer* 

companies and retail and service bus irtesses, 

" jhe relations 'betweeri t^e agricul tural and industrial sectors of 

local economies remain viVtual ly .unexamined. Yet, development strategies 

in one sector that restrict oppOf tuni ties in another sector cannot 

be consistent with any of the ihree goals of rural development,' 



The role of the public sectors at th^ federal, state, and local 
levels In fbstering particular types of rural development remains \ 
largely unstudied. The impacts of tKese efforts are even more difficult 
to assess.' The broad 'question that should not be ignored js: What is the 
proper relationship betv/eenHtfie^ publ f c* ancl pr i vale sectors. A corrollary^ 
of the private sector's desire for less Interference Is an Increas'ed 
willingness to take respons i^b1 1 i ty/for Itself. i|^ls might wel 1 reduce 
the current competitive smokestack chasing resulting from the competition 
among cooTiuni ties and ^^tes fbr^Mndustries . - 

This broad question relates directly to vocatTon educatTonv 

programs. The Industry-specific programs seem a questionable use of 

limited publ ic resources . This seems especially true since^there is 

little evidence that the provislson of such progran>s is either a 2 . - 

necessary condition for attracting industries or enables' individual s 

to overcome the: poverty associated with sub-employment. 

' ' . r .* 

Finally, the' national agenda of economic* revi^^talizat ion may wfel 1 
f 

have significant impact on rural America. In these discussions, rural • 

t ' _ ^ ' ' ' . 

America ts^ mentioned only indirectly^. Yet, a large protion of the 

country with a growing proportion of the population cannot responsibly 
be d'tsmissed. *^ , ^ . 

It Is always easy ^and always justified to calj for Increased researdB 
on important topics. Questions of rural development require not so much 
more research as nxjre focused and better-coordinated research. Policy 
makers cannof wait .for scholars to develop complete data sets and flawless 
models, but both scholars and poi i cy-makers— as well a's the-pepple of. 
rural and Urban Airier lea— have an^ interest in improving our understandl^ng 
of'the-fundamental Issues affecting a changing rural America.^ - " 
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